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Arguments Regarding Rehabilitation 
of the Maryland Agricultural 
College 

The joint meeting of the Finance and Ways 
and Means Committees of the Legislature at 
Annapolis last Friday will probably be pro- 
ductive of good, showing, as it did, the differ- 
ences of opinion which must be overcome to 
bring about co-operation for the rebuilding of 
the Maryland Agricultural College. 

It was evident from questions asked that 
many members are familiar with the actual 
situation, but they showed an interest in the 
legislation before them by seeking information. 

The fact that a further hearing will be held 
on the 18th will enable our legislators to be- 
come more conversant with the subject and so 
work for their State with more understanding 
of the vital question that confronts them, and 
forgetting those things behind look forward 
to the future and act for the prosperity of the 
Commonwealth. 

There seemed to be no disagreement as to 
the necessity of control by the State, and the 
bills to cover this have been introduced. 

It is right, however, that some plan should 
be accepted to fill vacancies by death of those 



gentlemen who represent the old stockholders, 
whose liberality and public spirit made it pos- 
sible for the College to do its work in the past. 

I would like to refer to some points that 
occur to me at the present time which may as- 
sist in a right conclusion. 

George Washington in his first annual ad- 
dress to Congress, January 8, 1790, said: 

"Knowledge is in every country the surest 
basis of public happiness." 

He also said : 

"The advancement of agriculture, commerce 
and manufactures by all proper means will 
not, I trust, need recommendation." 

(Please note that agriculture came first. And 
same applies now as well as then.) 

He also referred to the expediency in pro- 
ducing, by exertions of skill and genius, new 
and useful inventions. Surely this country has 
fulfilled the latter, when we see the modern 
machinery now used for plowing, seeding, 
cultivating and harvesting the crops that are 
grown to feed the millions of people in this 
and other countries, and has made it possible 
to develop this great country of ours. 

Compare same with the wooden plows and 
oxen used in Egypt a thousand years ago. 

The progress of this country has only been 
possible by such inventions, and the more gen- 



eral use of agricultural machinery in conjunc- 
tion with emigration is the only solution of the 
labor problem on the farms; therefore me- 
chanical ability and brains are as necessary as 
brawn. 

Why, therefore, should there be objection 
to including mechanics with agricultural edu- 
cation ? Should not the young man be able to 
take his machine apart and fix any broken 
portion, instead of sending to town or the next 
State, thereby incurring delay and perhaps 
lose a crop. 

The fact that the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity secured $600,000 for a technical school 
should not prejudice what is wanted for the 
Maryland State Agricultural College, and 
please remember that the Hopkins bill could 
not have passed had it not been for the as- 
sistance given by the agricultural interests. 

Thomas Jefferson, in addressing Congress, 
referred to the four pillars of our prosperity, 
and named agriculture first. 

I think that it will be admitted that a man 
to be normal and healthy must have all mem- 
bers of his body equally developed. 

Is it not, therefore, consistent that the Agri- 
cultural College shall be broad enough to edu- 
cate its pupils — that they grasp all the ad van- 



tages that may come to them, whether to fit 
them for country or city life? 

In 1857 an act was passed by Congress 
donating public lands to the several States and 
Territories which may provide colleges, but it 
was vetoed by President Buchanan. However, 
a comprehensive measure was passed by Con- 
gress and approved by President Lincoln July 
2. 1862, providing for "The endowment, sup- 
port and maintenance of at least one college in 
each State where the leading object shall be, 
without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning that are related to 
agriculture and mechanic arts . . in 
order to promote the liberal and practical edu- 
cation of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions of life/' 

It can be seen from this that it is neces- 
sary to continue the mechanic arts for this 
State to receive the national grants as hereto- 
fore, and if in the past many of the graduates 
of the Maryland Agricultural College have be- 
come lawyers, that is one of the several "pur- 
suits and professions of lif e.'^ 

It has been shown that a large proportion 
of those who gravitate to the halls of Congress 
are lawyers, but surely those who go through 
our Agricultural College should be better 
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equipped to legislate on the many problems, 
whether agriculture, commerce or industries ! 

In 1887 the Hatch act gave $15,000 to each 
State for an Agricultural Experiment Station, 
which must ordinarily be a department of the 
Land Grant College, and in 1890 these colleges 
received a further national endowment under 
a second Morrill act providing an immediate 
appropriation of $15,000 to each State and 
Territory, an increase of $1,000 each year for 
ten years, and thereafter $25,000 annually, "to 
be applied only to agriculture, the mechanic 
arts, the English language, and the various 
branches of mathematical, physical, natural 
and economic science." 

The Smith-Lever bill lately passed covers 
appropriations for agricultural extension work 
to be carried on in co-operation with tha 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
intended to cover instruction and practical 
demonstrations in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics to persons not attending or resident in 
said colleges — i. e., those established under the 
Land Grant acts. 

Is it right to figure on the total cost of 
running the College and Experiment Station 
as the amount spent per capita on the students 
attending, when the work of the faculty ex- 
tends to and covers investigations throughout 
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the whole State? The details and facts can be 
gotten from those who have followed the work 
^nd have benefited therefrom. 

There has not been sufficient publicity in our 
own State so that few farmers recognize what 
they could have for the asking. 

The National Stockman and Farmer of 
January, issued in Pittsburgh, has an article by 
L. W. Lighty, of Adams county, Pennsylvania, 
on the work of the Maryland Experiment Sta- 
tion under Dr. Patterson, and refers to "the 
economy practiced," its "high state of effi- 
ciency," and that "the many practical results 
obtained are the best in the land." 

In an editorial it says: "The Maryland 
Agricultural College has some things and needs 
many. It has first of all the true spirit of 
service, which cannot be quenched. It has an 
earnest and able head, who has broad plans 
for the betterment of his State. The Agricul- 
tural College is not the end to which this 
money should be devoted, but it is the only 
sure way to the end, which is the development 
and improvement of the State's agriculture." 

It also claims that "the million dollars in the 
five years is an investment sure to pay big 
dividends," and calls on the farmers of Mary- 
land to insist that it is forthcoming. 



Now, technical agriculture covers plant pro- 
duction, animal industry, agricultural technol- 
ogy, rural economics, and farm mechanics, 
which latter includes science and art in laying 
cut farms, designing and construction of farm 
buildings, sewerage systems, roads, drains, and 
making and using farm implements and ma- 
chinery. 

The knowledge that a well-equipped State 
Agricultural College will give to young men 
and young women is the sure way of giving 
the happiness referred to by George Washing- 
ton to every home throughout this State. 

No State in the Union has such possibilities 
for the future if the plans that have been pro- 
posed are carried out. 

The suggestion to make "table products'' a 
feature for this State, when Maryland already 
packs 47 per cent, of the output of tomatoes 
of this country and is noted far and wide for 
its canning industry, is worth consideration. 
The quality and flavor of her apples are al- 
ready attracting attention, and everyone knows 
the variety of table products that are forth- 
coming. 

Wheat and corn yields can be increased by 
scientific farming on the same acreage and 
with the same amount of labor. 



However, we must have faith in our own 
College, which ought to educate 2,000 students, 
and then we should have men who remain in 
Maryland instead of drifting to other States 
as teachers because of the demand for scien- 
tific agriculturists. 

The good roads are a necessity for farmers, 
but it is necessary that farms raise the crops 
first so that the roads can be utilized. The 
increased wealth to this State from present 
unproductive land is worth a thought, and 
when the Federal Government makes continu- 
ing appropriations for our benefit surely it is 
in order for our State to do the same, for if 
the College is to be a credit to Maryland in 
the future, the trustees under the new adminis- 
t: ation must have definite knowledge whereon 
they can build. 
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